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By H. Conrad Hoyer 


merica is cn the move, 30,000,000 
ag! Twenty percent of the 
rican people changed their ad- 
ses during the past year. Half 
mese moved to a different city. 
out of every eight who moved, 
ead in a different state. Church 
tle moved at about the same 
as the rest of the nation. These 

of mass mobility in America 

been fairly well established. 
;are only ‘beginning to realize 
they affect our churches and 
society. 


far as the church is concerned, 
2 facts mean that twenty out of 
yy hundred members change 
- addresses within a year, and 
of these move to a different city, 
mably to a_ different parish 
aborhood, and beyond the ef- 
e reach of the church where 
belong. These facts also mean 
-in the average church neighbor- 
l, one-tenth of those who live 
= today are new, having moved 
the neighborhood during the 
During a _ ten-year period, 
of the people of a neighborhood 
have moved out, and their 
ses will be occupied by others. 
Ilmany areas the change is less 
al than this average, of course; 
still others, changes are even 
= dramatic. 


400,000 Lutherans Moved 


terms of the National Lutheran 
cil churches, the present mass 
ility means that 400,000 baptized 
mbers move from one parish 
thborhood to another each year. 
hundred thousand members 
se from one state to another dur- 
a twelve month period. 
ne threat and the challenge to 
church in this situation deserve 
pus attention. American Mis- 
boards of the churches are 
ring to establish new congrega- 
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tions in the many rapidly expand- 
ing new neighborhoods, in order to 
bring the Gospel to those who settle 
there, and at least one hundred new 
congregations will be planted in 
new communities during 1953 by 
N.L.C. churches. The National Lu- 
theran Council, through its Division 
of American Missions, has_ estab- 
lished emergency ministry programs 
to serve other thousands of people 
in the boom construction communi- 
ties in Paducah, Kentucky; Aiken, 
South Carolina; Portsmouth, Ohio; 
North Richland, Washington, etc. 


These actions are necessary and 
important. However, most of those 
who move, leave neighborhoods 
with churches, and settle in neigh- 
borhoods that already have church- 
es. These can be reached and 
served only by the spiritual concern 
and the cooperative effort of the 
churches from which they move, 
and the churches in the Reinhorn 
hoods in which they settle. Two con- 
structive steps have been taken in 
recent months to help congregations 
follow their members on-the-move. 


The first of these is the publica- 
tion of the All-Lutheran Directory. 
This directory, published by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, lists every 
Lutheran congregation in America 
by state, by city, and then by ad- 
dress. Synodical affiliation is also 
indicated. New congregations, or- 
ganized since 1951 are listed on a 
supplementary page. The directory 
will be available at the church pub- 
lishing houses by May Ist. 


With this directory a pastor, or a 
church committee, can quickly dis- 
cover whether there are Lutheran 
Churches to serve their members 
who are away from home. They can 
inform the members of the address- 
es of these churches, and they can 
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report their members to the church- 
es located in the neighborhoods 
where they have settled. 


Contact and Transfer Service 


A second forward step is the uni- 
fication of forms and procedures for 
the Membership Contact and Trans- 
fer Service of each of the churches 
of the National Lutheran Council. 
Every congregation can easily re- 
fer its members-away-from-home di- 
rectly to churches in new neighbor- 
hoods, as it can report the names 
and addresses of these members to 
the Membership Contact and Trans- 
fer Service at its church headquar- 
ters, this Service will then refer the 
name to a nearby Lutheran Church. 


These constructive steps are tools 
for the churches to use. Primary re- 
sponsibility still remains with the 
congregations. Promptness is im- 
perative! The person who moves re- 
sponds to the church in his new 
community much more readily if he 
is contacted and invited early. To 
serve effectively and well a congre- 
gation must take three steps: 


(1) Check its membership address 
list regularly, and refer those 
who move out of the parish 
neighborhood to Lutheran 
churches in their new neigh- 
borhoods or to its Membership 
Contact and Transfer Service. 
Letters to the members, en- 
couraging them to seek wor- 
ship and fellowship opportuni- 
ties in their new neighbor- 
hoods will be a real encourage- 
ment to them. A congregation 
may find it helpful to assign to 
a spiritual committee the re- 
sponsibility for keeping ad- 
dress lists current, and report- 
ing removals regularly. 


— 
DO 
— 


Follow referral notices prompt- 
ly by letter and by personal 
call, to assure the new people 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Interior of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, Spencer, fa. 


Spencer, Iowa. You will pardon us 
for writing about ourselves this time. 
First a remark about the new church. 
The above picture shows the interior 


of the church, which seats 400, and 50 
in the balcony plus 100 more in the 


room under the balcony. 

The real reason for writing about 
Spencer is the fact that we have had a 
most disastrous flood. All day Sunday, 
June 7, it rained heavily in Northwest 
Iowa. This rain culminated with a 
terrific storm Sunday night. Monday 
much of the county was flooded by the 
small rivers. Spencer suffered a great 
deal. The southern part of the town 
built around Little Sioux River was 
like a big lake. Several of our mem- 
bers were flooded. One of our mem- 
bers in the country had about 200 acres 
flooded and 60 hogs drowned. We 
write this Thursday morning after the 
flood, and only now can the people 
move into their houses with safety. 

And while we are writing we want 
to mention that we had a Luther 
League rally that Sunday afternoon in 
the church of Leaguers of Northwest 
Iowa of the three merging churches. 
We had a good discussion in the after- 
noon, and an inspirational service in 
the evening. But the weather pre- 
vented many from coming. There 
were 74 leaguers present in the after- 
noon. 


The members of St. 
church gathered 


Kenosha, Wis. 
Mary’s Lutheran 
Tuesday evening, June 2nd, at the 
church to observe the 25th wedding 
anniversary of their pastor and his 
wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Siersbeck. The program began in the 
church with special music by St. 
Mary’s choir under the direction of 
Miss Lois Graf, a piano organ duet by 
Mrs. Carl Jensen and Miss Minnie Lar- 
sen followed, solos by Mr. William 
Kuessow and Miss ‘Sylvia iSiersbeck. 
Local and neighboring pastors took 
part in the event, with Pastor Karl 
Wilhelmsen giving a delightful sketch 
of the couple’s life in the ministry. 
Taking part and present at the 
anniversary were the Rev. and Mrs. 
Fred C. M. Hansen of Chicago, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Karl Wilhelmsen of Racine 
(both these couples celebrating the 
same day as their wedding anniver- 
saries), the Rev. and Mrs. Earl Bengtson 
of St. Paul’s, the Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Jacobson of Grace and the Rev. and 
Mrs. Paul Roth of Trinity, all of Ken- 
osha. 


A liberal purse was presented by 
Mr. Alfred L. Jensen, president of the 
congregation to the honored couple. 
In the church basement a large recep- 
tion had been prepared for all guests 
with a very attractive Kaffebord and 
a lange wedding cake. The women’s 
organizations of St. Mary’s presented 
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the pastor and his wife with a 
coffee service. 


Our congregation has applied 4 
membership in the United Evangelig 
Lutheran Church which we have 
informed will be acted upon at 1 
Wednesday morning session of the 
nual convention in Atlantic, Iowa. 
first delegates to represent St. Marj 
will be Mr. Alfred L. Jensen (Pref 
dent of the congregation), Mrs. . 
garet Coleman, Mr. and Mrs. Cli 
Koldenborg. Others from Kenosh 
also planning to attend the Atl 
convention.—Corr. 


\ 
| 
| 


Parish Workers Institute. An invi 
tion has (been extended by Dr. J. C 
Preus, ‘General Secretary of the Bo 
of Christian Education—ELC, to 
parish workers of our synod to 
in their Summer Institute for P 
Workers at Luther College, Decor# 
Iowa. The dates sare July 19-24. { 
hoped that some of the parish work 
of our synod would like to sha 
such an institute. Any one intere 
in obtaining the program and the ¢ 
of this institute may write to Dr. J.} 
K. Preus, 421 South Fourth Stre 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. : 

S. S. Kaldahl, — 
chm. of the Board of Parish Educat 


Cherokee Indian Mission. Our m 
sion was privileged with the visit! 
Pastor Hans C. Jersild, president | 
our synod during the month of Mi 
He spoke to the Sunday School a 
brought the message at our Sund 
morning worship, May 17th. A cla 
seven young people were received 
communicant membership of 
church by confirmation Sunday, M 
3rd. Of this class two were baptiz 
and all but one were members of t 
Mission Home family this past ye 
After the close of the school term | 
most all of our young people have le 
as well as many of the children at t 
Home. Four boys of the Mission Hor 
went to the Ruskin-Hardy, Nebra k 
community, where they are wor ij 
on farms. We appreciate the kindne 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chris Gregersen 
Hardy in helping the boys find wo 
and also in giving them a home wh 
away from Oaks. Mr. and Mrs. Ch 
Gregersen worked at our Missi 
Home for a while. P 
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Jitorials and Comments 


O LAYMEN ABOUT MONEY TO THE CHURCH 
Mften it is the pastors who must speak about giving. 
| feel it is good to hear from the men in the pew. Here 
|have two articles written by Brooklyn, N. Y. laymen. 
fe first article is written by Carl Bruun, the second by 
ld Hauglund. We quote them from the parish paper 
bur Brooklyn congregation. 


About Church Bazaars 
pome churches conduct many bazaars. Some churches 
‘not have any. Sometimes you hear about a church 
has conducted many bazaars, that they suddenly 
. Sometimes you hear about churches who never had 
haars before, that they begin to conduct bazaars and 
He it. One sometimes wonders whether church bazaars 
_right or wrong. The aim of a bazaar is to raise 
rey in order that the work of spreading the Gospel 
y be carried on. Certainly, the objective is good. 
wether or not the various means used through bazaars 
raising money can be considered ethical or not, is an- 
per question. When we generally talk about raising 
ds for church work, we think of giving. 
ether or not we make an offering to the Lord when 
go to a bazaar and spend some money, is a question. 
man works a full day and earns $10 and if he gives 
$10 bill in the offering basket, then he has made an 
ering. He has denied himself whether it be a new hat 
pair of shoes, and he has given the money to the 
-d. If you buy a necktie at the bazaar for $2 you have 
made an offering, you have bought a necktie. If a 
man who does not earn $10 a day comes to the church 
jaar and works a full day in the kitchen preparing re- 
shments for the visitors, then she has given a day’s 
wk for God’s cause. 
en we consider giving to the Lord, we must figure 
- what our income is, and we must then set aside a cer- 
1 share of that income and give it in the offering bas- 
cs without any idea of getting anything back. We are 
mrely doing our duty as Christians—giving unto the 
ied, that which belongs to Him. Therefore, the best 
ry, the most natural way of getting necessary funds for 
» operation of a church, is through the means of out- 
tht giving. 
Moes that mean in our church we should try to do 
say with bazaars? Not at all. Much can be said in fa- 
~ of our bazaars. For instance, the bazaars give our 
ple wonderful opportunity to spend some hours in 
rial fellowship and thus become better acquainted. 
have often the happy experience of seeing former 
»mbers who have traveled some distance to come to the 
vaar to eat dinner with former friends and spend some 
urs together with them. We rejoice in seeing such 
ands again. The bazaars give many an opportunity to 
re work which by means of the bazaar is converted in- 
‘money, and certainly whether we give to the Lord of 
x means or of our time, both are acceptable gifts in His 
fht.—Carl Bruun. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
‘n recent years a good deal has been said and still 


al level or synodical level and also for individual church- 
es, 


A simple definition of Christian Stewardship might be 
something like this: “Proportionate giving for Christian 
purposes.” 


This is very fine and we may even take a certain 
amount of pride in knowing that the synod to which we 
belong, the U.E.L.C., showed the highest per capita giv- 
ing of nine Lutheran church bodies included in a survey 
by the Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevol- 
ence of the National Council of Churches. Our per capi- 
ta giving for all purposes was $56.80 in 1951. 


But how do we feel when we hear that our soldiers in 
Korea under the guidance of their chaplains have spon- 
sored relief projects, built orphanages and supported mis- 
sion activities? In one area in Korea, offerings at chapel 
for service men and women provided over $10,000 in a 
single month for Korean orphans and refugees. 


Still, also here we are talking about collective giving, 
and, therefore, it might not concern us too much even 
though the contrast between Korea and this fabulous and 
favored republic in which we live, is terrific. 

It is not until we view this matter of Christian Stew- 
ardship as a strictly personal problem that it takes on the 
right proportion. 

Many of us have Sunday after Sunday heard the pray- 
er offered before the altar by our pastor after the lifting 
of the collection, and we are reminded, that we are giv- 
ing back to God only that which He has first given us, 
for all we have, even our lives, belong to Him. 

This is not part of a fund raising campaign speech; no, 
it is just a reminder to us to be strictly personal with our- 
selves when we think about Christian Stewardship in 
connection with our church and the calls made upon us 
for support of the various branches of its work. We are 
all stewards whether we realize it or not and God re- 
quires an Account from Man. Therefore, let us be cheer- 
ful, thankful and faithful stewards, giving not only of our 
money, but also of our time and our service to His King- 
dom, and through that, experience the joy of His Bless- 
ings.—Eskild Hauglund. 


THE DISTRICTS OF THE SYNOD 

We devote some space this time, pages 8-9, to the his- 
toric development of the districts of the synod. We bhe- 
lieve this sketch by Pastor P. C. Jensen will be of inter- 
est, and we think that it is worthwhile to have it in print 
for later years. 

We have a few brief comments to make. 

First, it shows that our work had a rather weak begin- 
ning. There was a great deal of zeal among the few pas- 
tors scattered here and there, but most of these men 
were not theologically trained men, and that influenced 
our work a good many years. 

The other point is that the Danes were late in migrat- 
ing compared to the other Scandinavians and the Ger- 
mans. When the Danes came to a certain place they 
often found Norwegian or Swedish Lutheran congrega- 


tions. which they could join. = ; 
It is also interesting to notice that this idea of being 


small constantly was with us. Perhaps it gave us an in- 


feriority complex to some extent. 
But this has now passed, and we are ready for becom- 
ing one with American Lutheranism within a few years. 


Knighted by Danish King. Pastor C. M. Videbeck of 
Atlantic. Iowa, and Mr, Eskild Hauglund of Brooklyn, 


re written about Christian Stewardship on the nation- 1 sy. have received the Order of Knight of Dennebrog. 
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To serve the African people, the writer of this article, 
the famous musician, philosopher and doctor, 
refused the best the world could offer. , 


YOUR SECOND JOB 


THE NEED FOR SERVICE 
By Albert Schweitzer 


People often say, “I would like to do some good in the 
world. But with so many responsibilities at home and 
in business, my nose is always to the grindstone. I am 
sunk in my own affairs, and there is no chance for my 
life to mean anything.” 

This is a common and dangerous error. In helpfulness 
to others, every man can find on his own doorstep adven- 
tures for the soul—our surest source of true peace and 
lifelong satisfaction. To know this happiness one does 
not have to neglect duties or do spectacular things. 

This career for the spirit, I call “your second job.” In 
this there is no pay except the privilege of doing it. In 
ityyou will encounter noble chances and find deep 
strength. Here all your reserve power can be put to 
work, for what the world lacks most today is men who 
occupy themselves with the needs of others. 

Our greatest mistake, as individuals, is that we walk 
through our life with closed eyes and do not notice our 
chances. As soon as we open our eyes and deliberately 
search we see many who need help, not in big things but 
in the littlest things. 

One day I was traveling through Germany in a third- 
class railway carriage beside an eager youth who sat as 
if looking for something unseen. Facing him was a fret- 
ful and plainly worried old man. Presently the lad re- 
marked that it would be dark before we reached the 
nearest large city. 

“T don’t know what I shall do when we get there,” said 
the old man anxiously.. ‘My son is in the hospital, very 
ill. I had a telegram to come at once. I must see him 
before he dies. But I’m from the country and I’m afraid 
I shall get lost in the city.” 

To which the young man replied, “I know the city well. 
I will get off with you and take you to your son. Then I 
will catch a later train.” 

Who can tell the effect of that small kind deed? You, 
too, can watch for the little things that need to be done. 

During the first World War a Cockney cab driver was 
declared too old for military service. From one bureau 
to another he went, offering to make himself useful in 
spare time and always being turned away. Finally he 
gave himself his own commission. 

Soldiers from out-of-town camps were being allowed 
leave in the city before going to the front. So at eight 
o'clock the old cabby appeared at a railway station and 
looked for puzzled servicemen. Four or five times every 
night, he served as a volunteer guide through the maze 
of London streets. 

From a feeling of embarrassment, we hesitate to ap- 
proach a stranger. The fear of being repulsed is the 
cause of a.great deal of coldness in the world; when we 
seem indifferent we are often merely timid. 
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Opportunities everywhere 


The adventurous soul must break that barrier, reso. y 
ing in advance not to mind a rebuff. { 

Especially in great cities do the doors of the heart ne¢ 
to be opened. Country and village people know eac 
other and realize some common dependence, but the i 
habitants of cities are strangers who pass without s 
lute—so isolated, so separate, often so lost and despaii 
ing. ' 

What a stupendous opportunity is waiting there f 
men and women who are willing to be simply human! | 

Begin anywhere—in office, factory, train.. There mé 
have been smiles across a tramcar aisle that stayed tl 
purpose of suicide. Often a friendly glance is like | 
single ray of sunshine, piercing a darkness we oursely| 
may not dream is there. 1 

We all owe so much to others; and we may well ag 
ourselves what will others owe to us? The comple 
answer must remain hidden from us, although we a 
often allowed to see some little fraction of it so that 
may not lose courage. You may be sure, however, th 
the effect of your own life on those around you is—4 
can be—great indeed. 


t 


The fellowship of suffering 


For those who have suffered in special ways there al 
special opportunities. For example, there is the felloy 
ship of those who bear the mark of pain. . 

If you have been delivered from bodily anguish, yo 
must not think you are free. From that moment on, yo 
feel bound to help to bring others to deliverance. 

If an operation has saved you from death or torture, 
your part to make it possible for medical science to reac 
some other place where death and agony still rule ur 
hindered. So with the mother whose child has be 
saved, and the children whose father’s last torment we 
made tolerable by a doctor’s skill; all must join in seein 
to it that others may know those blessings also. : 

I hear people say: “Oh, if I were only rich, I would d 
great things to help people.” But we all can be rich i 
love and generosity. Moreover, if we give with care, 
we find out the exact wants of those who need our hel 
most, we are giving our own loving interest and concer 
which is worth more than all the money in the world. 

And by some working of the universal law, as you giy 
of love, you are given more love and happiness to go ¢ 
with! 

Organized welfare work is, of course, necessary; bi 
the gaps in it must be filled by personal service , pe 
formed with loving kindness. = 


Condensed from The Outlook 
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erans Urged to Study 
iage Problems 


e Lutheran Church can point to a 

brd of only one divorce for every 
inty marriages instead of the na- 
al average of one in four or even 
he marriages and the general Pro- 
ant average of one in ten, it was 
ed at Chicago by the Rev. Paul 
sen, director of the Family Re- 
rch Project, Lutheran Church-Mis- 
wri Synod. 


te told Lutheran Welfare workers 
fmbled for a joint session of the 
-heran Welfare Conference of 
werica and the Associated Lutheran 
arities that the Church can claim 
iit for the religious influence which 
“the greatest deterrent to divorce.” 
owever, Mr. Hansen said, “we 
rst admit that a rising divorce rate 
rong Lutherans, too, indicates some 
fakness in our Church’s program.” 
Me warned that “iby ignoring family 
‘blems we have, perhaps, made our 
ratest contribution to family tension 
he dangerous and disruptive kind,” 
l urged studies that would better 
cify the Lutheran concepts of mar- 
Ee, 


«o far, Mr. Hansen said, it has been 

i little hard to discover exactly what 
Lutheran Church as such teaches 
atters of the family.” 


r. Hansen made clear that in 
taking about the Lutheran Church’s 
itudes toward marriage problems, 

did not mean the attitudes of the 
ssouri Synod only. 

e based his report to the joint ses- 

of the two Lutheran welfare 

sups on the results of the Family 
se Research Project authorized by 
- Missouri Synod but also covering 
nily groups and pastors of the Evan- 
ical Lutheran Church and the Au- 
stana Lutheran Church. 
The survey, he said, was the first of 

kind attempted by any American 
lurch body. The main issues studied 
ire: selection of the mate, the nature 
marriage, family authority, divorce 
hl remarriage, attitudes toward sex, 

fd planned parenthood. 

According to Mr. Hansen, the survey 
‘luded extensive studies of Lutheran 
fitings as well as a questionnaire-type 

survey of pastors and laymen 
ased on a completely random samp- 
ko of nearly 500,000 homes” belong- 
- to the three church bodies. 
t revealed there are several signif- 
mt problems in Lutheran homes 
sout which the Church apparently 
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has done very little,” the director of 
the survey said. 


For instance, he pointed out, lay 
people in all three church bodies 
agreed that the three most common 
causes of family disagreement in the 
order of their importance were fi- 
nances, in-laws, and child training. 

Pastors who answered the question- 
naires, however, “missed all three 
causes of conflict and picked three that 
were entirely different.” 

According to the pastors, Mr. Han- 
sen said, the main causes of conflict 
were drink, sex and religion. 

“T don’t know if the Church is add- 
ing to family tension by failing to un- 
derstand what problems are really dis- 
turbing our families, but we can hard- 
ly be doing much to relieve the tension 
if we are loosening all the wrong 
screws,” the speaker commented. 


Mr. Hansen said it is “encouraging” 
that 86 percent of the pastors involved 
in the study “now defintely favor a 
thorough sex education for young 
people and only four per cent see any 
danger of immorality arising from it.” 

However, he warned that the 
Church is “missing fine opportunities” 
for such education in confirmation 
classes, Sunday Schools, and in many 
eases in parochial schools. 


He also regretted that the Lutheran 
Church “has not yet taken an official 
stand on the matter of planned parent- 
hood and the use of contraceptives.” 


According to the survey, Mr. Hansen 
said, 64 per cent of the Lutheran fami- 
lies approved the use of the latter. 
while only 36 per cent of the clergy 
went along on that. 


But he added that “when the so- 
called natural methods were men- 
tioned, pastors and people suddenly 
reached agreement on the same figure, 
namely 68 per cent.” 


This according to Mr. Hansen, indi- 
cated that “the leaders of our churches 
have not been able to persuade the fol- 
lowers to go along on this matter,” and 
that “pastors still place the major 
stress on methods of birth control 
rather than on the motives.” 

Pleading with the welfare workers 
to pay more attention to all problems 
involved in marriage, Mr. Hansen 
warned that we live in a time “when 
marriages are being entered for better 
or for worse but not for good.” 

He also asserted this is a time when 
“the latest inventions provide more 
and more permanent waves and few- 
er and fewer permanent wives.” 


—_— 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


An abstract of his address to the As. 
sociated Church Press at its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on 

on April 9, 1953 
By Stringfellow Barr 

For a Christian, Congressman Velde’s, 
threat to investigate the churches goes 
deeper than the fact that our Consti- 
tution guarantees freedom of religion. 
It joins an issue that had sooner or 
later to ‘be joined, unless the churches 
abdicated their responsibilities. It is 
the issue of sin. 

The Congressional witch-hunt is 
merely the spearhead for those Ameri- 
cans who believe they have at last lo- 
cated the source of sin in the modern 
world. It is a major triumph for the 
Devil that he has persuaded them the 
only source of sin is Communism! Be- 
ing persuaded, they will not think to 
examine their own hearts. The Krem- 
lin becomes Hell; Stalin—or Malenkov 
—become Lucifer; Communist officials 
become demons; anti-Communists be- 
come those who are saved, and ex- 
Communists those most precious souls 
who repented. All sins except Com- 
munism pale to nothingness. They are 
venial. We can gladly overlook rog- 
uery or malfeasance in high office, 
provided the rogue is fighting Com- 
munism. A sort of blanket dispensa- 
tion covers any Senator who loudly 
joins the Great Crusade. 

Thus sin seems to be disposed of; 
and, being but human, we sigh with 
relief—even those of us who are too 
modern to use the word “sin” any 
longer. But it seems disposed of only 
to Americans, and not even to all of 
those. The self-righteousness which 
results from this facile solution horri- 
fies our military allies; arouses deri- 
sion in countries we accuse of neutral- 
ism (he that is not with Us is against 
Us!); and fills with shame those Ameri- 
cans who believe that on the Last Day 
we shall each be judged by quite other 
standards than the kind of American- 
ism our grand inquisitors claim to pro- 
tect. 


We are all being urged to apply for 
plenary indulgence by joining the Red- 
hunt, by tattling, by slander, by spying 
against our neighbors. We are becom- 
ing like the Washington burglar who, a 
few months ago, telephoned the F. B. I. 
that they would find top-secret gov- 
ernment documents on the second floor 
at such and such an address. And 
who, asked the F.B.I. was he? “Oh, 
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me!” he replied. “I’m just a burglar 
who happened to come across them. I 
thought I ought to report to you. And 
I'll be gone before you get here.” If 
all of us could just prove to the gov- 
ernment that we knew Sin—that is 
Communism—when we saw it, we 
might be through and gone before the 
government — or God — found out 
what else we were up to. 

Because we Americans are a_ self- 
governing people, we Christian Ameri- 
cans are doubly responsible to God: as 
subjects and as rulers. As rulers, we 
are ultimately responsible for our post- 
war foreilgn policy. That policy can- 
not, I believe, be defended before God. 
Our self-righteousness about Commun- 
ism has not only blinded us to the hun- 
dred little private sins we all commit, 
against God and against our neighibors 
across the street in our own home 
town. It has blinded us to the sin we 
have allowed our government to com- 
mit in our name against some _ two- 
thirds of mankind—against men, wo- 
men and children whom, thanks to 
modern technology, we now meet daily 
as we go down to Jericho. I have tried 
to describe elsewhere the misery of 
these our new neighbors; the famines 
and epidemics that make their lives a 
hell, the lack of clothes and shelter, the 
ignorance, the filth. The Communists 
have offered them a plan and _ insist 
that it is a plan of genuine escape from 
this unspeakable misery. We have of- 
fered them “Point Four’—and _ the 
very words are a bitter jest in most of 
the countries of the world. We have 
insisted on making Point Four a bilat- 
eral Washington project, while the 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance starves along on shoestring 
appropriations. We have tried to per- 
suade our neighbors that ‘American 
know-how” is all they really lack, 
when they desperately need capital in- 
vestment in basic public services. We 
have even urged that private invest- 
ment by American ‘'business—guaran- 
teed against nationalization by our 
government perhaps—would be better 
than public investment anyhow, when 
the whole of their colonial history has 
schooled them to beware of foreign in- 
vestors. When we finally did offer 
sizeable grants for public investment, 
we added military strings that fright- 
ened six friendly nations into refus- 
ing our help. We are busy explaining 
that we will do wonders later, as soon 
as we have saved them from Commu- 
nism, but that until then all our money 
is needed for weapons. They have not 
asked us to save them from Commu- 
nism. They would like to eat. 

They have not asked that America 
alone save them from anything—even 
from the starvation they regard as a 
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more clear and present danger than 
Communism. Ever since 1947, once a 
year, they have asked us to join the\n 
in setting up an International Develop- 
ment Authority capable of saving all 
of us from a sick world economy. That 
sickness threatens them with starva- 
tion. Starvation is making it easy to 
spread Communism. We regard the 
spread of Communism as Russian ag- 
gression, This is the sequence that 
spells revolution in many countries, 
and war for all of us. 

Every year, every year, they urge us 
to join them in what is actually the 
common problem of mankind. And 
every year we slap down their propos- 
als. 

These are facts the average Christian 
in our country does not know, facts 
that go a long way towards illustrating 
how deadly a sin self-righteousness can 
be, even about Communism. But is it 
not time the average Christian in our 
country should demand an explanation 
of our government as to how our pol- 
icy can lead us anywhere but war? As 
to what, since it rejects our neighbors’ 
proposal, it proposes to do about the 
most gigantic practical problem that 
modern man confronts? 

The average Christian cannot de- 
mand an explanation intelligently be- 
cause he has not examined the prob- 
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lem and does not know the real fact 
He will not find the real facts on 

problem in the American press (ov) 
self-righteousness has taken care © 
that) and he does not read the press @ 
other countries. ‘So, if he demands a 
explanation of Washington, it can IC 
off almost any explanation on him an) 
he will take it. Like Point Four. Yi 
if he would rule as a Christian ruler- 
which is what he is—he must piel 
the Gold Curtain that separates th | 


ss 


thinking of the richest people in hi 

tory from the thinking of the wretch 
hundreds of millions in “the fre re 
world” we are busy saving. 4 
I suggest that we Christian leader 
whether ministers or laymen, had be e 
ter do a little investigating of our ov 
We had better investigate our foreig 
policy. We had better investigate wht 

our agents in Washington are refusir 
to co-operate why our neighbors | 
other lands, why we prefer to play ri« 
uncle instead of loyal brother. Ov 
Christian neighbors need not ‘begin k 
i] 


investigating Congressman Velde, wh 
is a product of our national self-righ 
eousness, who may really believe ‘i 
has located a source of sin, and wh 
may honestly believe he can exorci: 
it and leave all of us as sinless as 
self. 
(Continued on page 7) 


Our Beloved Dead ) 


By Elizabeth Gray Vining 5 


We thank thee for the dear and faith- 
ful dead, for those who have made the 
distant heavens a Home for us, and 
whose truth and beauty are even now 
in our hearts... 


Religious belief in the modern world 
has lost much of its old certainty of 
heaven. It was the story of the Resur- 
rection, as some one has said, that 
made Christianity spread like wildfire 
around the basin of the Mediterranean. 
When in 627 the Roman abbot Augus- 
tine went to England to preach the 
gospel, the Northumbrians said to him, 
“So seems the life of man as a spar- 
row’s flight through the hall when you 
are sitting at meat in winter-tide, with 
the warm fire lighted on the hearth, 
but the icy rain-storm without. The 
sparrow flies in at one door and tarries 
for a moment in the light and heat of 
the hearthfire, and then flying forth 
from the other vanishes into the win- 
try darkness whence it came. So tarries 
for a moment the life of man in our 
sight, but what is before it, what after 
it, we know not. If this new teaching 
tell us aught certainly of these, let us 
follow it.” 


Now, however, we say little abou 
the life of the world to come, stressin# 
instead the teachings of Jesus and thei 
bearing on social justice. Perhaps it i 
more true, as well as more humble, t 
admit that we cannot know with cel i 
tainty what lies beyond the horizon, t 
accept, in Wordworth’s phrase, the bur 
den of the mystery. But the night ha 
stars and universes of light in compari 
son with which the hearthfire in th 
hall is dim and smoky and brief as : 
candle’s flame. 


This opening sentence of a prayer 3 
Rufus Ellis, an English minister of th 
past century, reminds us to give joyou 
thanks for our beloved dead. Thougl 
there is nothing we can do for them 
we can remember gratefully all they 
have done for us, and been to us, no 
only in their high moments but in th 
sweet familiar homely ones. Thankfu 
too we must be for the experience 6 
continuing companionship that come 
to us at times, and the deep convictio 
that beyond the separation and th 
mystery we shall find one  anothe 
once again in God. 


—World Christian Diges 
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Footprints on the Bowery 
By Jasper B. Sinclair 


e Bowery has been one of the traditions of New 
City almost since the day the Dutch colonists 
td the Manhattan tribesmen into selling their island 

2 for a handful of trinkets and baubles. 

me historians insist that it is the oldest street in 
jrica—older even than picturesque Leyden Street in 
mouth town, which also claims that honor. In any 

it is certainly one of the most historic streets in the 
ied States. 
ings and stories have made this oldest of Manhattan’s 

«ts famed throughout the English-speaking world. To 

Yorkers, it represents more than 300 years in the 
of their city—sometimes staid and dignified, some- 

rollicking and noisier than it should be, but always 
rce in shaping the destinies of Father Knickerbock- 

; own. 

e Bowery was not always so called, of course: In 
early days, it was known as “Bouwerie Land,” from 
[Dutch word bouwerji meaning farm. In those days, 
fas the location of the country homes of the wealthy 

h of the city. 

‘om 1860 to 1875, it was the favorite street of New 
kx theater-goers. Edwin Forrest and James H. Hack- 
d other celebrated American actors played leading 
s in the Bowery’s fashionable theaters. 
Hwadays, it is one of the world’s leading gem centers. 
much as one million dollars’ worth of diamonds and 
i jewels are often exchanged in a single day on the 
‘ery. This would be strange news to the tribesmen 
sold the entire island for $24 worth of trinkets. 

the days of the Dutch occupation of New Amster- 
, the Bowery ran from farm to farm, worn and rutted 
_the carriage wheels of the Dutch burghers and the 
tons of the farmers. In 1673, it became a part of the 
on Post Road, over which the first mail was carried 
yveen New York and Boston. Today, it runs from 
tham Square to Cooper Union, which is named after 


New York-born Peter Cooper, who was inventor, manu- 
facturer, politician, and philanthropist. 

Peter Cooper was just one of the many familiar figures 
in the lifespan of the Bowery. George Washington fre- 
quently journeyed upon its worn pavement in the years 
he resided in New York City as the first President of the 
United States. The Bowery knew James Fenimore Coop: 
er and Washington Irving. 

Theodore Roosevelt was known to this oldest of New 
York streets. Bluff-spoken Teddy was born not far from 
the Bowery, as was Alfred E. Smith, builder of the 
cloud-scraping Empire State Building. 

In the early days, when it was still an unpaved 
thoroughfare, the Bowery could point out Peter Minuit 
and Peter Stuyvesant. And it remembered when Con- 
tinental and British soldiers struggled for possession of 
New York City and the regions round about—Long Is- 
land, Harlaam, White Plains, and the Jersey shore. 

It was the beginning of a new era on the Bowery when 
electric street cars supplanted the horse cars that had 
joggled and bounced along the “oldest street” in the 
1850’s and later decades. Later, the street was darkened 
with the steelwork of the elevated trains. Today, these 
are the only elevateds left in the downtown part of the 
city. 

The Bowery had seen Peter Minuit purchase Manhat- 
tan Island and call the fledging settlement “New Amster- 
dam.” It had seen the British capture the place from the 
Dutch and call it “New York.” It had then seen the 
Dutch recapture the city and call it “New Orange,” only 
to again surrender it to the British who 
changed the name back to New York. 

True, there was a time, just a few decades ago, when 
the Bowery had a song written about it. The song bore 
the title of the “oldest street,” and everyone was singing, 
“T’ll never go there any more!” 

—The Watchman Examiner 


once more 


wards a Christian Foreign Policy 
(Continued from page 6) 
ip, we Christian rulers had better 
examine ourselves. We can or- 
e study groups in our churches 
‘ediately and, through hard and 
‘est discussion of the relevant 
s and documents, we can formu- 
clearly the questions on foreign 
sy that we should be asking our 
,esentatives in Congress. And we 
‘put ourselves in a position to insist 
seal answers from men who are re- 
sible to us for real answers. We 
then ask God’s forgiveness for be- 
egligent rulers and therefore half- 
‘ted (Christians, with confidence 
He will forgive us. Until we have 
lifted from our consciences a 
Wit burden of sin, we shall remain 
-isees, able to see sin only in the 
tmlin. 
. 
| 


BEYOND THE SUNSET 


As he lay on his deathbed in South- 
ern California, Robert Burdette ut- 
tered these words: “I ‘watch the sunset 
as I look out over the blue Pacific, and 
there is no mystery beyond the hori- 
zon line, because I know what there is 
over there. I have been there. I have 
journeyed in those lands. Over there 
where the sun is just sinking is Japan. 
That star is rising over China. In that 
direction lies the Philippines. I know 
all that. 


“Well, there is another land that I 
look toward as I watch the sunset! I 
have never seen it. I have never seen 
anyone who has been there, but it has 
a more abiding reality than any of 
these lands which I do know. This 
land beyond the sunset, this land of 
immortality, this fair and blessed 


country of the soul, why, this heaven 
of ours is the one thing in the world 
which I know with absolute, unshaken, 
unchangeable certainty! This I know 
with a knowledge that is never shad- 
owed by a passing cloud of doubt. I 
may not always be certain about this 
world; my geographical locations may 
sometimes ‘become confused; but the 
other world—that I know. And as the 
afternoon sun sinks lower, faith shines 
more clearly, and hope, lifting her 
voice in a higher key, sings the songs 
of fruition. 

My work is about ended, I think. 
The best of it I have done poorly; any 
of it I might have done better. But I 
have done it; and in a fairer land, with 
finer material and a better working 
hight, I will do better work.” 


—Exchange 
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Escapees From Latvia Discuss Church Situation Under Reds 


People still go to church in Soviet-occupied Latvia, but 
they do so at the risk of being persecuted, according to 
the most recent escapees from the predominately Luth- 
eran country, which for the last eight years has been the 
most closely guarded link in the Iron Curtain. 

The Russian rulers of the Baltic States maintain there 
is freedom of religion, but, the refugees said, any one 
who holds a job somewhat above the level of the simplest 
manual work will be dismissed immediately if seen in 
church. 

Young people must choose between education and re- 
ligion since one who is confirmed will not be permitted 
to graduate from high school, they added. 

Zanis Nicis, 42, a welder, his wife Lilija, 27, a seam- 
stress, and Mrs. Nicis’ brother, 18 year-old Gunars Cu- 
kurs, are all Lutherans. 

They escaped last January hidden in a fishing boat 
that reached freedom in Sweden after a successful run 
through a chain of Russian coast guards. 

According to Mr. Nicis, “all Latvians would flee, if 
they had a chance,” but of the many who tried, only two 
groups, including the one to which the Nicis belonged, 
ever succeeded. 

“About the others we just never heard again,” the es- 
capee added. 


Child Choked to Death in Flight 

The Nicis family, too, paid an exorbitant price for 
freedom—their two-year-old daughter Inese, hidden with 
her father in the fishing boat’s water tank, lest their 
presence on the vessel should be detected by coast 
guards controlling every outgoing boat, suffocated for 
lack of fresh air. She died in the arms of Mr. Nicis, 
who couldn’t alarm the vessel’s captain for fear of detec- 
tion. 

The refugee group was brought to the United States 
to speak to former displaced persons and Americans of 
Latvian descent about conditions in Latvia after eight 
years of uninterrupted Soviet rule since the end of 
World War II. 

The lecture tour covering more than twenty cities in 
this country was sponsored by the Latvian newspaper 
Laiks, published in Brooklyn by and for former displaced 
persons of Latvian origin resettled in the United States 
and Canada. 


They Keep Their Faith 

The refugees asserted that, in spite of the Communist 
efforts to oppress religion, Latvian Christians keep their 
faith and, even though opportunities for worship are get- 
ing scarcer, the people who live on the hope liberation 
will come about eventually, gather for services in in- 
creasing numbers. 

While the Russians gear the economy of the Baltic 
States to their war industry, creating near-starvation 
conditions, and while the terror has been increasing from 
year to year, the number of worshipers in the few 
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churches still left in their home-town, Liepaja, we 
more crowded than ever before, both Mr. and Mrs. Nil 
claimed. 


kept going to church. : 
However, she added, “we could probably not have p 
away with it, if we hadn’t been just plain manual woif 
ers.” 
Mr. Nicis added he knew of a doctor in Liepaja, one} 
the foremost specialists in surgery still left in town, wi 
was banned from the city because he married in chur 
Young Gunars Cukurs admitted he hadn’t been eq 
firmed, because “I still hoped to graduate from the tec 


+ 
nical school I attended.” 


¢ 


~ 


“One friend of mine,’ the young man added, 
confirmed, but when the Communists found out he 


the state to support your education.’ ” 


firmation, Mrs. Nicis explained,—it was the price of lit} 
more than two pounds of butter. 

She wore a pair of cheap shoes, bought in Latvia # 
400 Rubles, the amount for which she as a seamstrd 
had been working a full month, up to twelve hours a dé, 

Mr. Nicis, a skilled welder in a Russian navy yard 
therefore “well paid for a Soviet worker,” had ear 
between 700 and 900 Rubles per month. 


The refugees said they never heard of anything like 
theological seminary or any other school for educatik 
of ministers since the Communists took power in Laty 
eight years ago. 


A City of 100,000 With Only Two Pastors 

Not in a position to judge the general church situati 
in the whole country, they said Liepaja, a town of sor 
100,000 population, had only two pastors left. In 
countryside near Liepaja two more pastors were eal 
trying to serve areas that formerly included seven _ 
eight parishes. 


All church buildings, Mr. Nicis said, had been nations 


ized, just as all other buildings, including small one-fai 
ily homes, had been declared state property. 

If the congregations wanted to use their church buil 
ings for worship, they had to “rent” their former pra 
erty from the state, at prices that often were simply fe 
bidding, which in itself was a reason for congregatio 
to join in larger units. | 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Jur synod has its present form and name from a merger 
at took place at Immanuel Danish Lutheran Church in Min- 
pepolis Sept. 30—Oct. 2, 1896, when two of the three Danish 
theran synods in America, The Danish Ev. Luth. Associ- 
7 and the Danish Ev. Luth. Church of North America, 


i 
@ 
) 


e older and larger of these two was organized Sept. 
J, 1884 at St. Johannes church in Argo, Nebr. Its pastor 
pov. A. M. Andersen lived at Blair, where he as Secretary of 
€ new synod and chairman of its School Board started a class 
r training young men for the ministry that same fall, which 
2veloped into our present educational institution, Trinity 
seminary and Dana College. 'The other synod was organized 
1894 at Elk Horn, Iowa, as an outgrowth of a group of pas- 
rs and congregations, which had been separated the pre- 
lous year from the oldest of the Danish Lutheran synods in 
r ce the Danish Ev. Luth. Church in America, which still 
ists. 


No districts had as yet been set up in this latter organiza- 
pon, but in the other were three by the time the merger in 
396 took place, viz., the ‘Southern, the Northern and the 
pastern, comprising 57 congregations and 40 pastors, an in- 
cease from 19 congregations and 9 pastors in 1884, all in the 
(orthern midwest states. These distgicts were created by 
ae synodical assembly and entirely governed by it, and su- 
f2rvised ‘by ‘“‘Visitators” elected iby the synodical assembly or 
pointed iby the synodical board. The Southern and the 
‘orthern each had two and the Eastern one. 

At the Union Meeting the following ruling as to districts 
ras adopted: This synod shall be divided into districts each 
rith not more than 12 and not less than 3 pastors. The pas- 
ors of the districts elect theix own visitators (really moder- 
iLtors) who are also to serve as district chairmen (at meetings 
rsually held once or twice annually). Their duties were to 
iisit all congregations and pastors within their respective ter- 
tories at least once in every two years and report to the syn- 
bdical board. These district moderators were assistants to 
me synodical president, each in his own prescribed territory. 
Other rulings adopted stipulated: The synodical president 

authorized to appoint chairmen for the various districts 
intil their first district meeting is convened. 

In regard to district divisions it was resolved that the dis- 
wicts should as far as possible bear the name of the states in 
which they were located. The followinlg districts were set 
tp: 

Wisconsin, comprising churches in Necedah, Waupaca, Osh- 
zosh, Neenah, Oconto, Denmark, Hartland, Racine, Kenosha, 
nd Gowen, Mich. 

Illinois, comprising Chicago, Peru, Sheffield, Detroit (Mich.) 
ind Clinton (Ia.) 

New York, comprising Brooklyn, Philadelphia (Pa.), and 
Talmouth, (Me.) 

Minnesota, comprising Cedar Falls, Ringsted, Latimer, Ft. 
Modge, Spencer, Royal, Harlan, Elk Horn, Turin, Co. Bluffs, 
Beresford (S. D.), and Danville (S.D.). 

North Nebraska, comprising Omaha, Blair, Fremont, 
jainview, Palestine, Dannebrog, Wolbach, and Gordon. 
South Nebraska, comprising Lincoln, Wahoo, Hampton, 
Minden, Ruskin, Denver, (Colo.), Jamestown, (Kans.), Ar- 
sola, (Tex.), and Indian Mission in Indian Territory. 

The first regular convention of the merged synod was held 
at Blair, Nebr., May 27 — June 3, 1897. The proposed con- 
stitution adopted at the Union Meeting was submitted for fi- 
mal adoption. Par. 13 has the ruling pertaining to districts: 
‘The United Danish Ev. Luth. Church is subdivided into 
istricts, the boundaries of which are decided by the Annual 
Sonvention.. Each district holds at least one meeting annu- 
ally. The district ministerium elects its Visitator for a term 
of two years and he is also to serve as district president. 
“Iowever if a Visitator fails to perform his duty, then the 
4istrict assembly at its next meeting can elect another by 
2, majority. In case of a vacancy the synodical president 
shall appoint someone to serve as such until the next district 
| ae te the following: In case 

e other rulings we note the following: 
ee a a congregation it must refer the matter to the 
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Our Synodical Districts 


THEIR ORIGIN, EARLY ORGANIZATION AND LATER DEVELOPMENT 
By P. C. Jensen, Synodical Historian 


Visitator who is to act immediately; if he fails to settle the 
matter he must inform the synodical president. The same 
procedure applies to the calling and removal of pastors. The 
constitutional regulations took effect June 2, 1897. 


The synodical president, Rev. G. B. Christiansen announced 
the appointed district Visitators in the synodical paper, 
“Dansk Luth. Kirkeblad” of Aug. 1, 1897 as follows: 
1) ‘New York District: Rev. J. J. Kilsig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2) Illinois District: Rev. P. H. Miller, Sheffield, Ill. 

3) Wisconsin: Rev. C. H. Jensen, Racine, Wis. 

4) Minnesota: Rev. A. L. J. Soholm, Luck, Wis. 

5) Iowa District: Rev. L. Mathiesen, Co. Bluffs, Ia. 
6) So. Nebraska District: Rev. N. P. Simonsen, Ruskin, Nebr. 
7) No. Nebraska: Rev. A. Kirkegaard, Fremont, Nebr. 

They were also elected by the respective districts for a two 
year term. 

To the second convention held at Greenville, Mich., June 
2-9, 1898, ‘President Christiansen suggests that not just the 
ministers ‘but also the delegates from the congregations join 
in electing their respective Visitator or chairman. This was 
in order to promote “good fellowship”. By this time the 
synod consisted of 32 member churches, and 55 others were 
served by its 69 pastors. 16 congregations were accepted at 
this convention, three pastors joined and six were ordained. 
The Wisconsin District is divided into Northern and South- 
ern, and Iowa District into Eastern and Western. A motion 
on a change in the constitution was accepted: That the pas- 
tors and lay~delegates from the various districts jointly elect, 
during the annual meeting (synodical), their respective visi- 
tator and president: if not enough representatives from a 
district are present then the convention elects such or leaves 
it to the synodical president to do so. 

The Convention of 1900, held at Blair June 7-13, decided to 
create a Pacific District on the West ‘Coast. This became the 
10th district. Its first Visitator-President was Rev. P. L. C. 
Hansen and the first convention was held at his church in 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 8-12, 1900. 

The presidents of the other districts were: 

1) New York: Rev. L. H. Kjaer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2) Illinois: Rev. I. M. Hansen, Chicago, Ill. 

3) No. Wisconsin: Rev. L. Johnson then Rev. J. P. Naarup, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

4) So. Wisconsin: Rev. C. H. Jensen, Racine, Wis.; next Rev. 
J. Soe, Trufant, Mich. 

5) Minnesota: Rev. A. L. J. Soholm, Luck, Wis. 

6) East Iowa: Rev. Niels Hansen, Cedar Falls, Ia., next Rev. 
C. H. Schmidt. 

7) West Iowa: L. Mathiesen, Co. Bluffs; next Rev. N.S. Niel- 
sen, Beresford, S. D. 

8) No. Nebraska: Rev. J. C. Petersen, next Rev. A. W. Lund, 
Fremont, Nebr. 

9) So. Nebraska: Rev. J. Risdall, Wahoo, Nebr.; next, Rev. 
John Th. Lund, Fremont. 


The synodical convention 1901, held at Albert Lea, June 
6-12, decided to divide the Minnesota District in order to 
create a North Dakota District. Rev. H. Hansen, Kenmaye, 
became its Visitator-President. ‘This district was made up of 
churches in N. Dak., Montana, and western Canada. 


In his report to the convention of 1904, held at Hutchinson, 
Minn., June 1-7, President G. B. Christiansen gives an inter- 
esting survey of the districts: 1. New York district had now 
become the Atlantic District, consisting of 4 pastorates with 
7 congregations and 1 mission. It had 4 church buildings and 
1 parsonage valued at $19,000. Contacts about 2000 persons. 

2) Illinois. 7 pastorates with 8 congregations and 7 mis- 
sions. Has 6 church buildings: and 1 parsonage, valued at 
$25,000. Contacts about 2000 persons. 3) No. Wisconsin: 9 
pastorates with 11 congregations and 3 missions. Has 11 
church buildings and 6 parsonages, valued at $32,000. Con- 
tacts about 3700 persons. 4) So. Wisconsin: 9 pastorates 
with 14 congregations and 6 missions. Has 11 church build- 
ings and 8 parsonages, valued at $56,000. Contacts 4500 per- 
sons. 

5) Minnesota: 10 pastorates with 26 congregations and 1 
mission. Has 22 church buildings and 6 parsonages, valued at 
$49,600. Contacts 4600 persons. 


6) North Dakota: 4 pastorates with 6 congregations and 1 
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mission. Has 4 church buildings and 1 parsonage, valued at 
$5,500. Contacts about 700 persons. 

7) East Iowa: 9 pastorates with 11 congregations and 11 
missions. Has 10 church buildings and 8 parsonages, valued 
at $38,100. Contacts about 3100 persons. 

8) West Iowa: 12 pastorates with 23 congregations and 12 
missions. Has 19 church buildings and 11 parsonalzges, valued 
at $47,200. Contacts about 5/150 persons. 

9) No. Nebraska: 9 pastorates with 19 congregations and 9 
missions. Has 14 church buildings and 6 parsonages, valued 
at $24,100. Contacts about 2000 persons.. 

10) So. Nebraska: 9 pastorates with 16 congregations and 
5 missions. Has 14 church buildings and 7 _ parsonages, 
valued at $26,800. Contacts about 2600 persons. 

11) Pacific: 6 pastorates with 7 congregations and an ex- 
tensive mission field. Has 4 church buildings and 2 parson- 
ages, valued at $10,500. Contacts about 2000 persons. 

Total: 97 pastorates, 150 congregations, 55 mission stations 
(mostly preaching places), contacting about 32,350 persons 
(souls), 120 churches worth about $248,100, and 56 parsonages 
worth $87,100. 

In his report reference is made to one new, rather expen- 
sive and difficult mission taken up with full support of synod— 
at San Francisco, where Rev. P. L. C. Hansen dared to as- 
sume charige and succeeded. 

The’ convention of 1903, held at Elk Horn, Ia., June 4-0, 
created a committee of two pastors and a layman, Rev. A. M. 
Andersen, L. Johnsen, and Mr. N.S. Nielsen (Des Moines) to 
prepare a proposition for altering rules in the constitution 
pertaining to districts, in order that they might be free to take 
care of their own mission work. However this committee 
failed to submit a report to convention in 1904, and the con- 
vention then elected a committee of five to prepare a motion 
for action during that meeting. Elected were Pastors M. C. J. 
Engholm, I. Gertsen, H. P. Jensen, and Delegates S. P. Svend- 
sen and Chr. Jensen. Following points in their proposition 
were adopted:— 

1) The districts are authorized to dispose of 50% of their 
ingathered funds for home mission purposes in their own 
mission work. However all such funds are to be sent to the 
synodical treasurer, and from him each district will receive 
its due share, which is to be used in the district for mission 
work under the supervision of the district president and with 
approval of the pastors’ counsel. 

This decision paved the way for making the various dis- 
tricts both independent in caring for their own home mis- 
sions and co-responsible with the synodical board in support- 
ing them. It had been discussed freely in the church press 
pro and con. Some feared it would dissipate the mission in- 
terest and funds, others thought it would increase the local 
interest and thereby the offerings. Editor I. M. Hansen of 
‘Dansk Luth. Kirkeblad” favored the step and wrote in re- 
gard to the motion made in the 1903 convention: 

“By district mission we understand something more than 
the general home mission carried on by the synod in the vari- 
ous district fields; it is an extension of this, or rather a new 
addition. It means, that the respective districts now can hold 
delegated meetings with power to act, have their own mission 
boards to collect funds, employ pastors and missionaries and 
in general further the cause of missions within their own do- 
main. The idea was first brought out a few years ago in the 
North Nebraska District, which now has engaged a mission 
pastor, and something similar is considered in the South 
Nebr. District.” 

He also is aware of the danger that the autonomous dis- 
trict boards might adopt plans at variance with the synodical 
decisions and create friction in their relations. However 
the common agreement must ibe, that the synodical conven- 
tion has the final word in the matter. 

‘So far the district meetinigs had been merely evangelistic 
in character or in many instances mainly ministerial confer- 
ences without any official or executive authority outside of ar- 
ranging their own program and adopting suggestive advice 
to the synod. 

To the convention of 1905, held at Cedar Falls, Ia., June 
14-20, President G. B. Christiansen states in his report: “In re- 
gard to the practical conduct of our home mission work 
several have voiced their opinions in our papers lately; we 
may also seek enlightenment from the experience of others 
in order to proceed in the most satisfactory and profitable 
way. The three main courses suggested are briefly: 

a) The Church Board has so far directed our home mission 
work. 

b) Would a mission board elected by the synod or the dis- 
tricts prove a better directory of our home mission work? 

c) Or an absolute independent district mission,” 

Of the three suggestions the last was made a motion and 
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adopted by the convention. i * 
Several resolutio¢s were then adopted. The synod was tc}; 
rearrange its districts, the sizes and boundaries of which aref 
decided by the synodical convention. F 
If a district is not capable of supporting its own mission 
work, it may appeal to the synodical board far assistance 
frum the mission fund. : 
It shall be the duty of each district to care for mission! 
work already commenced and to see to it that fields which} 
ought to be served by our church are not neglected. 
In order to carry out such work a district is to organize it-}} 
self by electing a president, a secretary and a treasurer. Andi 
every year it must hold one delegated meeting, to which the! 


discussed and decided. { 

The mission work of the district is performed partly by th | 
parish pastors and partly by a called mission pastor or such } 
laymen as are qualified for the work. y 

Each district gathers funds for missions within its own | 
boundaries; one third of which is to be forwarded to the syn-} 
odical treasurer, with the exception of such private gifts that lt 
are expressly designated for its district mission, or peu ie 
collections for same. However all donations are to be of 
knowledged in the synodical papers. ‘ 

It shall be the duty of synodical Church Board to assume 
charge of our home mission wherever some district has no 
oppostunity to do so. 

By-laws may be added whenever the practical work neces-}y 
sitates such. a 

The following changes in district areas were decided u al 
Both Nebraska districts become one, likewise the two Towa 
districts. Also the two Wisconsin districts are to be united}) 
and shall include that part of Michigan lying west of Lake i: 
Ea ane eee district shall include the rest of Michi-] 
gan state. e other three districts, Atlanti 
cate ee semain as they are. 8 se ae 
Is new arrangement and order of our districts started 
erie cra pea president appointed the three 

lals for eac istrict to function until th istrict} 
sce: could elect its officers. : oe 
s officials of the new district i : 
Atlantic District: oat bog Le 

L. H. Kjaer, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Illinois District: 

I. M. ‘Hansen, Pres.: 
Nabb, Treas. 
Wisconsin District: 

J. P. Naarup, Pres.; 
Neenah, Treas. 
apcrite District: 

I. Gertsen, Pres., L. H. Kjoller 
bert Lea, Treas. ie 
North Dakota: 

P. M. Petersen, Pres.; 
Treas. 

Iowa District: 1 

M. C. J. Engholm, Pres.; 
Coulter, Treas. 

Nebraska District: 


J. Th. Gund, Pres.; iC. C. Kloth, Sec’y; L. Vedsted, Staple- : 


ac-} 


Be 
iM 


A. P. Hansen, Sec’y; A. Fisher, Boston, } 
P. H. Miller, Sec’y.; Chr. Laursen, Me- 
E. Provensen, Sec’y; Jacob Hansen, | 


sec’y; S. P) Svendsen, Al- 


E. M. Nielsen, Sec’y; E. Moos, Norma, f' 


hurst, Treas. 
Pacific District: 

A. H. Jensen, Pres.; 
Easton, Treas. 


merly.” 


on and directi 
in the past year brought chee re ea 
But he also points out 
located some 40,000 Danes (e) 
(Continued on page 13) 


district area are 


AWAKENING 

dream a troubled dream, and then 
awaken 
the soft igladness of a summer sky; 
dream ourselves alone, unloved, 
forsaken, 
then to wake ’mid smiles, and 
love, and joy; 
look at evening on the storm’s rude 
4) motion, 
} cloudy tumult of the fretted deep; 
Ht then at day-burst upon that same 
| ocean, 
othed to the stillness of its stillest 

sleep— 
|i 
/runs our course—so tells the church 
‘er story. 
to the end shall it be ever told; 
.ef shame on earth, but after shame 

the glory, 
kat wanes not, dims not, never waxes 
old. 


rd Jesus, come, and end this trou- 
bled dreaming. 

tk shadows vanish, 
break! 

orn of the true and real, burst forth, 
calm-beaming. 

,y of the beautiful, arise, awake! 

—Horatius Bonar 


rosy twilight 


THE CAT CAME BACK 
By Annie Lytle Miller 


Adam, the cat, had been missing for 
x long days. His absence was a 
tter of concern to all the family, 
id was stark tragedy to our four- 
sar-old daughter. Those of us who 
rere older and considered ourselves 
fiser feared he might be lost. The 
sild had no time for such thoughts. 
e was too busy watching for her 
‘tty’s return. 

Finally, with dignity and aloofness 
d with no explanation, Adam came 
ome. 


= 
PA 


His little mistress was overjoyed. 

wasn’t enough simply to embrace 
ne cat and to explain to him how 
appy she was. She wanted to do 
smething more, so I suggested, “When 
3u say your prayers at bedtime, 
-ouldn’t it be a good idea to thank 
od for bringing Adam back to us?” 
Whereupon, with the directness of 
jildhood, she replied, “Mommy, let’s 
3 it right now.” 


We stood in the middle of the kit- 
1en, and made of it a sacred place. 
he prayed simply, thanking her heav- 
aly Father for the safe return of her 
et. With heart overflowing, I thanked 
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BY THE FIRESIDE 
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God for the precious 
child’s faith. 


example of a 
—The Lutheran 
FOUR CENTS AN ACRE 


A century and a half ago, a man 
with vision and a man who needed 
cash got together in the biggest real es- 
tate deal in history. 


Napoleon needed money to fight his 
wars, and Thomas Jefferson knew that 
the young and growing Republic 
needed room to expand. So the Louisi- 
ana Purchase was made. In 1803, three 
eighths of American commerce passed 
through the Mississippi Valley. 


So Thomas Jefferson went to the 
Congress and received authority and 
an appropriation of $2 million to buy 
New Orleans and West Florida, which 
has just recently been ceded to Napole- 
on by Spain. Robert Livingston and 
James Monroe made their bid, and Na- 
poleon countered with an offer to sell 
the entire Louisiana Territory. The 
price agreed upon was $15 millions — 
or about four cents an acre. The pur- 
chase doubled the area of the United 
States. 


From it were carved the states of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Arkansas, Iowa, and 
(Missouri and most of the states of 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Minne- 
sota, and Montana. The mineral, agri- 
cultural, and hydroelectric power 
worth of that vast territory was then 
unproved, but Jefferson sensed its po- 
tential. 


Today, there are parcels of land in 
many cities in the Mississippi Valley 
worth more than the amount paid for 
the entire Territory. And this year 
these cities from New Orleans to St. 
Louis are busy telling the rest of the 
nation what a good deal was made 150 
years ago. For the purchase of this 
territory opened up opportunity for 
the expansion westward of the people 
on the Eastern seaboard and the ulti- 
mate development of the America we 
now know. 


This development did not come eas- 
ily. There were trouble and tears and 
turmoil along with ambition and rest- 
lessness and adventure tossed into the 
crucible from which emerged the pat- 
tern of the country’s growth. But it 
happened because a man of vision 
picked up a real estate bargain and 
other men with vision broke the land 
with bull-tongued plows and raised the 
cities which now mark the Territory 
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from Canada to the Gulf and from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. 
—Wall Street Journal 
Moved by mounting prices, a Mid- 
western paper carries directions for 
cutting one’s own hair. For this one 
needs only scissors, a comb, two mir- 
rors, and four arms. 


Newlywed: “Why this bottle of sun- 
tan lotion on the breakfast table?” 


Bride: “I use it on the toast to keep 
it from burning.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Just where authority and responsi- 
bility part is a question. One needs to 
respect authority and at the same time 
have the freedom of choosing to be -re- 
sponsible. Those in authority need to 
get out of the way so the child can act. 
“Johnny,” said a mother to her young 
hopeful, “If you eat the third dish of 
pudding, you'll bust.” ‘Well,’ an- 
swered Johnny, “get out of the way. 
Tm goin’ to eat it.” 


Teacher: “Can any of you tell me 
what makes the Tower of Pisa lean?” 

Fat Girl: “If I knew I would take 
some myself.” 


SOME FAMOUS WRONG GUESSES 


A six-year-old lad came home one 
day with a note from his teacher in 
which it was suggested that he be tak- 
en out of school as he was “too stupid 
to learn.” That boy was Thomas A. 
Edison. 


Alfred Tennyson’s grandfather gave 
him ten shillings for writing a eulogy 
on his grandmother. Handing it to the 
lad, the old man said: “There, that is 
the first money you ever earned by 
your poetry, and take my word for it, 
it will be the last.” 


“Ah!” said Zacheus ‘Greeley, Horace’s 
father, when in a fit of abstraction he 
tried to yoke the “off” ox on the near 
side, “That boy will never know 
enough to get on in the world. He’ll 
never know more than enough to come 
in when it rains.” 


Benjamin Franklin’s mother-in-law 
hesitated at letting her daughter marry 
a printer. There were already two 
printing offices in the United States, 
and she feared that the country might 
not be able to support a third. 

—Sunshine Magazine. 
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A Page For Youth... 
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“FIVE PARISHES IN JOINT PROMOTION OF 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES.” 

Many Lutheran churches express concern over the 
problem of keeping youth in the church, but relatively 
few have any specific solutions or suggestions to offer. 
Among those who do have a positive program for youth 
activity are four congregations of the Wisconsin Synod 
and one of the Slovak Synod who have _ joined efforts 
along this line. They are: St. Lucas, Resurrection, Mes- 
siah, of Milwaukee, Wis. and St. Paul’s and St. John’s of 
Cudahy, Wis. 


The jointly sponsored program embraces two groups 
of young folks. The Teen Agers’ Intercongregational 
League is for those of high school age, while the senior 
Young People’s Intercongregational League is for those 
of post high school age. Present membership in the 
younger group is about 50, in the older group about 75. 
Programs and activities for both groups begin in Septem- 
ber and carry through May. Both groups have their own 
council consisting of two representatives from each of the 
five participating parishes, and each group chooses its 
own officers. 


The teen age group, now in its fourth season of activi- 
ty, meets every last Tuesday of the month. There is a 
luncheon from 7.00 to 7:45 p.m., a topic discussion from 
7:45 to 8:30 o’clock and a recreation period from 8:30 to 
10:00 p.m. Usually one of the pastors of the five church- 
es is in charge of the evening’s program. He also leads 
the topic discussion. The topics are selected by the five 
pastors during the summer months or before the begin- 
ning of the new season, and each pastor is assigned sev- 
eral of the topics for preparation. Currently the topics 
are based ona series of discourses on “personality 
traits.” Recreation activities for this group are under 
the leadership of Arthur Sprengeler, principal of St. Lu- 
cas School, who was recently named permanent recrea- 
tion director. 


The senior group, which was organized in December 
of last year, meets every second Sunday of the month. 
Food is served from 6:00 to 7:15 p.m., the topic discussion 
period is from 7:15 p.m. to 8:30 and the recreational 
period then extends to 10:00 o’clock. This group chooses 
its own discussion topics, which are under the guidance 
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Homer Larsen, Editor 


of one of the five pastors. This group also does most dh: 
its own activity supervising. Its evening recreationg 
programs are being supplemented by Sunday afternoo}, 
hikes and other outdoor recreation. A weekend —— 
period has been scheduled for an early date. 


According to the Rev. H. P. Koehler, pastor of St. Lut 
cas Lutheran Church, these youth guidance progra 4 
have become increasingly popular so far as the teen af 
group is concerned, and the immediate response tha}, 
greeted establishment of the senior group gives rise to al i 
expectation of a rapid growth in the years ahead. Cer}, 
tainly the commendable program which these five con 
gregations have launched is one answer to the proble | 
that youth are drifting away from the church so soom 
after the confirmation vow has been voiced. The appar}! 
ent success of this program would indicate also that moré, 
areas of interest for participating young people aré 
opened where such programs are undertaken jointly by, 
more than one congregation, since opportunity is pro}. 
vided for meeting more young men and women of thei! 
own age than is possible in any one congregation. ‘| 


—Milwaukee Lutheran (May issue 


SET IT — WIND IT 


“As a Christian you have often been likened to a clock 
or a watch as you daily try to point men to Christ. You 
know that in order to have the correct spiritual time you 
must set your watch according to a master clock, the 
Bible. Too many permit others to dictate their manne 
of living and resemble the man who called central every 
day a few minutes before twelve to ask for the correct 
time. The girl at the switchboard very willingly gavel 
him the information he wanted, for each day she diligent- 
ly set her watch by the noon whistle. Then one day she 
asked him why he didn’t do that, too. 


“But,” the man replied, “I’m the guy who blows the 
whistle!” 
| 


| 


And remember, 

“This thing is sure, I know it’s true, 
You wind your watch to make it go. 
I wonder if you also know 

Your life for God can run down, too?” | 


OUR SYNODICAL DISTRICT 
(Continued from page 10) 
qe are yet under the influence of our synod’s work. Ne- 
} ka District is the first to launch a full fledged district 
sion by having called Rev. C. Wilhelmsen to 
€ up mission work in Kansas City. In the Wisconsin 
trict “the district mission received a warm welcome by 
i people” states Rev. Naarup; “our first delegated meeting 
dl the impression of a real convention.” Illinois District 
eased an ordained immigrated minister from Denmark, 
deas J. Lind, who had applied for work, to serve a congre- 
ion at Dwight, but he stayed only a short while. Likewise 
#pad an unfortunate experience with a young lay colporteur. 
antic inaugurated a new mission at New Denmark, N. B., 
ere a congregation was organized and Rev. A. P. Hansen 
k up the work. In the three states of the Pacific District 
HEween 30-40,000 Danes are located and President Jensen 
iphasizes the great need far more laborers and means to 
ach them. He says: “If district mission has not produced 
ner benefits, it has surely brought the very important cause 
rarer to the hearts of our people, and fruits thereof are al- 
i dy in evidence.” 
io the convention of 1907, held at Council Bluffs June 5-11, 
pesident G.B.C. declares, that since the creation of district 
Essions our home mission functions under two  florms, 
modical and district. However the experiences derived in 
2 period of operation point toward progress especially in 
bO aspects, greater willingness of support and assumption 
a more extensive mission field. The synodical mission ac- 
iity consists in supplementing the mission work in the 
taller districts, Atlantic, No. Dakota, and Pacific. Rules 
- lay missionaries in districts were presented and adopted. 
\ey are to be proved worthy and engalged [by their respec- 
e districts and serve long as needed within their district 
witnesses and colporteurs. They are responsible to the 
strict far their conduct of work and must make an annual 
Moort of their activity. A number of able men have served 
ix church in this capacity in the past, longest in the No. Da- 
tta District, but have now given way for amore general lay- 
an’s cooperative activity, through stewardship, in church 
ission work. Rules for the scope of duties of district presi- 
mts and other officials were also adopted, which are pub- 
[hed in the Manual of 1910 and again in the larger Manual 
1929. 
‘Establishment of a new district was suggested by the syn- 
lical president in his report to the convention of 1918, held 
Kenmare, N. D. June 13-18. It was to comprise the wes- 
mn area of the large Nebraska District and include the then 
en congregations in the Rocky Mountain region, from 
-ush to Idaho, and the convention authorized the organiza- 
on of this new ninth district, as Rocky Mountain District. 
sy, L. H. Kjaer, Buffalo, Wyo. was appointed convener. He 
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called a meeting in Sept. at Brush of the new district pastors 
(six) and representatives from the congregations. However 
it developed that the two self-supporting congregations at 
Brush and Denver were not in favor of seceding from the 
Nebraska District and feared that the small scattered mission 
congregations ‘would not succeed in maintaining either the 
district or themselves. Their fears were confirmed by fu- 
ture development. Two of the congregations dissolved soon 
after (Pocatello, Ida. and Mesita, Colo.) and two others (Dil- 
lon, Mont., and Buffalo, Wyo.) later. The other three re- 
verted to the Nebraska District. 

Another ten years elapsed before another proposition for a 
new district appeared. The increased immigration of Danes 
to western Canada enlarged our mission activity there, and 
in 1927 the president ‘of the No. Dak. district, Rev. Theo. P. 
Beck, was joined by the synodical president in suggesting the 
creation of a new district. The convention held at Blair, 
Nebr., June 7-12, 1927 decided that a West Canada District 
be organized extending from a line north of Port Arthur, 
Ont. and westward. Rev. L. H. Kjoller, Standard, Alberta, 
became the first president. It had 7 congregations, of which 
3 were self-supporting and 6 pastors at work in the field. 
New missions were started in 7 communities. 

This became our ninth district, and no further change has 
occurred since. But in these same years the Pacific District 
had begun the most successful home mission activity in the 
latter period of our synodical history. It invited the support 
of the synod. The same appeal came from Canada. During 
the past 20 years occurred the transition from a “Danish 
Church” to an all American in language as well as in spirit, 
and wider opportunities for both local and general home mis- 
sions presented themselves, though still Danish colonies had 
the preference. The Church Board felt the weight of the 
increased work, also the difficulty of launching into a more 
extensive home mission work under the double standard of 
control according to the old rules; hence in the early forties 
the need of new home mission policies became more and 
more pronounced ‘both for the sake of efficiency and of har- 
mony. 

In 1940 the Church Council recommended to the convention 
that biennial meetings of the Church Council and the Dis- 
trict Presidents be held. ‘However it had been the custom for 
years that such meetings were held at the close of the an- 
nual synodical conventions, where matters of common inter- 
est were discussed. The motion carried. From it grew the 
idea of a regular Home Mission Board, and the next conven- 
tion (1941) created a Home Mission Committee of three 
members (V. W. Bondo, Theo. Hansen and Mr. Lawrence 
Iversen) to study the matter and propose a plan to the next 
convention. This was done and the convention of 1942 went 
on record for adopting “The Rules and Regulations for a 
Board of Home Missions” in our synod under which we now 
operate. 


IN THE WOODS 


A GLIMPSE FROM THE EARLY SETTLERS IN WISCONSIN 


The first settlers, who made their 
mes in the Wisconsin woods, lived 
trenuous, difficult and exciting lives. 


On the homstead Marie and Peter 
sad taken, was a ‘big cranberry swamp. 
"hey were happy when the berries 
ipened. They would go out with the 
sails and gather the beautiful red ber- 
ies that were hiding in the thick moss. 
»f course their feet got soaked but 
ney didn’t care. Their thoughts were 
mly of how delicious the berries 
zould taste during the long cold win- 


av. 


They must provide food the best they 
5uld because it was eighteen miles to 
t. Croix Falls, the nearest town. Pe- 
sr often carried the things they 
eeded, on his back. He thought noth- 


By Frederikke Johansen 


ing of carrying a sack of flour home 
that long way. Their meat came from 
the forest and they shot whatever wild 
creatures they needed. How good the 
cranberries would taste with the game. 


Their pails were full when Peter and 
Marie went home from the swamp late 
in the day. They agreed that they 
would go again tomorrow for more 
berries and perhaps the next day also. 
They could keep right on until the 
frost. They made hig plans of how 
they could probably sell some of the 
berries at St. Croix Falls for whatever 
they could get. Money was very 
scarce among the settlers. It didn’t 
grow on trees in those days, but they 
learned to do without. 


Next morning, while they sat eating 


their breakfast, Peter happened to look 
out the window and noticed something 
move in among the trees. He was puz- 
zled as to what it could be when he 
saw Indians coming from the woods. 
There must be many as they kept com- 
ing one after another, single file, as he 
knew Indians always did, but there 
was a very long row. They gathered 
in front of the house. A spokesman 
came from the group. Peter could see 
they were angry over something. He 
became worried for Marie’s sake, but 
he wasn’t one to run from danger. He 
went directly out and asked if there 
was anything he could do for them. 


It was difficult for them to under- 
stand each other, but Peter jgathered 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Bugene, Ore., Hmmaus Luth. Sunday School 


Oakland, Calif., Peter Andersen for the Elk Horn Children’s Home ba) Mecca cect 


memory of P. Miller and Otto Christensen 5.00 
San Francisco, Calif., in memory of Soren P. Christensen* . 37.00 
Brush, Colo., Marie Larsen CL All Saintes Church ay cceanetrctree aa 10.00 
Del Rey, Calif., Pella Lutheran Church, Pentecost offering 37.60 apes 
TOTAT: li ie 9467, 11]| 2 41.51| 2588. 20| 1106.13] 1742.82] 740.63] 550. 53| 119% 


* San Francisco, in memory of Soren P. Christensen: Anna B. Jensen $5, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Andersen $2, Mr. and Mrs. La 
Jensen $2 of North Hollywood, Calif., Miller Andersen, Peter Beck and Mr. and Mrs. C. Heitman of Los Angeles, Calif., $8, Mr. and 
Edward Andersen and Mr. and Mrs. Claron Andersen of Glendale, Ca lif., $5, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Larsen, South Gate, Calif., $5, Miss E 
Miller $5, and Mrs. C. Blindheim $5, San Francisco. Total $37.00 for Home Mission. 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


Westby, Mont., Daneville Luth. enngenn an offering $38.46, Chr. 
Holm Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Andersen, each $5, Jonas Jensen $4, Raymond Johnson $3, 
Carl Jensen and Wzra Jensen, each $2.50, Jacob Rasmussen 
and Hans Madsen each $2, Matt Madsen $1, Rev. EH. H. 


NOI SOUT ISb Oder ee netroots mene ea ae eee } 


Kenmare, IN. Dak, S: K. Paulsen of Trinity, Church “0.:2......... 
Albert Lea, Minn., Mrs. Art Niest in memory of Rudolph S. 
CP SCAT SOTA Sicucten thee et aae htc sah omnes ete cated ee ood Moana cs ganwes Pigs aatanaer ie ae 
Bucene, Ore: Bethesda, Biv. Latth, Church: =, .c.c.cusdiesscceeswondssaseaneanceres 
Racine; Vis, Our Saviors. luuth, Ghumech, “cerca. cess;tsaeteerueercasdsteane 
ennara, Nebr. Sirmmaus Diath. Churet iirsc..csissievtes natansantvccetavetasiy 
Greenville, Mich., the W.M.S. of St. Paul’s Luth. Church .. 
The W.MS. of West Canada DIstrict orci. scteensacs ecuaet en eabecneaeens 
Easton, Calif.. Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Jensen, Sr., in memory of 
Peter PAE IVIL CLO" Givncersnnes te ataiuauac nian shccanurers ue Penestetccinasaraescniteh ai ee ma settee 


Easton, Calif., in memory of Mrs. Wiemkin: Mrs. L. Petersen | 


DOME LU RS) CARI TUS OTU IG 2. coat cear-Aadetgatakl tant eacs oes tenasemun tiaaccitnee Oost aauneen artte ety 
Maston MOVE mmmMamuel Mauch. MC ia rCli een secess-semca: teanch wasn aecesieneerse nels 
Brush, Colo., Duane Edward and Mark Kjeldgaard for Rev. 

TAOVG INS Ve: and is WONTK: eisccnssnesdee us cece ies arte: onsannemee mc enicatee resent 
Neola, Ia., St. Paul’s Luth. Sunday School mission offerings 


PUNO g COU ATIG ONLY? SN Fes cn cdauomeasereaWaseesiedasenounen vsousteaneemememesatsenesees ; 


Neola, Ia., St. Paul’s Luth. Church, Pentecost offering ................ 
Royal, Towa, the Ester Circle for support of Miss Nissen .......... 
Selma, Calif., Mr. and Mrs. Martin Jensen in memory of Mrs. 
Agnes Bohl, Salem, Ore., Walter Hansen, Fowler, Calif., and 
Jonni -Amdersen,s Selma, Calte iki iss ccscsncorss codeuss veeestanieah sloslnans taneiaes 
Minnie t pOMiGh.. Stee OmMeas.. Matti. » Church: 2.-s. citusees:sessecuscasereismetes 


Poy Sippi, Wis., First English Luth. Church, Sunday offering at | 
Spipliuedes Hmphasic: VVC asaya tec wctencnetessvesrscaterecscttatencasom anes | 
Wiest Branch, ta. Bethany Sunday School Aicicincccacccescesascesuadewnpunesge | 


Westbrook, Me., in memory of Albert Christensen: Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiedmann and Folmer Sweet $5, Niels Smith $10, Mr. and 
DIGS SVCOL™ SO tidenc etn meet dt een mtea Lome eres nePaascetiacsveerted aces cov entinds 

Audubon, Ia., Our Savior’s Luth. Church ....... es 

Bugene, Ore., Emmaus Luth. Sunday School ....... 

Brush, Colo., Marie Larsen of All Saints Church 


WASTON Olin. pomIMa nels Tait CHUM irr. ncronsedenscodasae. ee | 


Olds, Alberta, Canada, St. Paul’s Luth. Sunday School ................ 


Dickson, Alberta, Canada, the Danish Conversation and Prayer | 


Ee 484.40 


Received Mission Buerioe Mission Mission Mission Mission Centers Miss: 


Previously acknowledged ee ee ee ee ee ee: 16475.19 a 1079.45] 835.44] 935.86] 495.61] 101.50] 55. oop 2eet 


Chil- 
Total dren’s School General Home Indian Utah 
Received Homes Fund Fund Mission Mission Mission 
8540.70|| 1494.88] 2208.20] 881.13] 1565.64] 705.63] 550.53] 


@hurehi;||tee eee 


South .W.A. 
Total Japan Amer. Santal Sudan Jewish China andS.S. Forel 


10.00 10.00} .. 


cS eC 5 es 


50.00 50.00] ... 


MCL Ge MRR ais cosets aoeodean ouaccn tee tonateey cso aeae tei taa ang RG MUNA REMC aa cannres ss anatera nt 
Pxira, Ia., Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Nelsen in memory of Sam Heck- 
mann 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL DRIVE Ae 
Dana Church i 
Total Building Exten- ue) 
uty 5 ee Received Fund sion Fd. Received with thanks. Blair, Nebr., June 18th, 1953. 
Previously acknowledged ........cccccsceesseseees |200739.07||120668.27|80070.80 3 
Neenah, Wis., Our Sav. Luth. Church ....| 317.39|| 158.70] 158.69 H. J. Hansen. ~ 
Toronto, Ont., Can., St. Ansgar S| Ai ees ae res | edeicaetione oer | eee i 
Church tes iat Eee PR en Oe Le ee 297.37 148.69 148.68 


Total |2013538.83||120975.66|80378.17 


» 22, 1953 
} CAPEES FROM LATVIA DISCUSS CHURCH 
SITUATION UNDER REDS 
(Continued from page 8) 


n addition, he said, the pastors who were not permit- 
1 to collect anything but benevolences at services and 
all fees for special services, had to pay exorbitant 
es as “self-employed.” 


Mr. Nicis added that his former pastor in Liepaja, had 
en arrested in 1947 and “disappeared,” because he had 
jected some slight criticism of the regime in a sermon. 


Sermons, he added, are always watched by police, but 
long as the pastors carefully avoid anything that could 
interpreted as criticism, they still may preach the 
ospel, baptize children, confirm young people and per- 
irm marriage ceremonies even though a church mar- 


age is not recognized by the regime as legal. 


All three of the refugees felt faith is still strong among 
ae Lutherans in Latvia, but Mrs. Nicis added it is hard 
» predict what will happen to the children who are grow- 
.g up entirely under Communist influence. 


, 


The Children Under Ten 


The danger, she said, is that all the small children un- 
r ten are entirely under the influence of the schools, 
d even the few old teachers who remain in their jobs 
re not disobey Communist orders to make anti-reli- 
ious teachings a major subject in practically all courses 
rom kindergarten up. 


MOBILITY—A THREAT AND A 


CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 1) 
that they are welcome. An 
evangelism committee in the 


local congregation may be used 
to assist in prompt follow-up 
contacts. 


(3) Make sure that the spirit of 
the congregation is truly a 
Communion of Believers, rath- 
er than a club for those who 
are well pleasing to one anoth- 
er, so that the “stranger at the 
gate” will be as welcome at 
worship as the “son of the con- 
gregation.” 


GU YEBand HANSEN 
LOANS 
NSURANCE — BEAL ESTATE 
Suceeeser to N. T. Lund Co. 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
H. Lyle Guyer 


35 WEST 53rd STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Reservations for All Ship and Air Lines 


Tours Arranged. Hotel Reservations Made. 
Information Free. All Details Can be Arranged by Mail 
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If parents try to counteract the antireligious influence 
of schools, they are in grave danger of being accused for 
“reactionarism,” if the small children, still unaware of 
the consequences, should go to school and there claim 
that mother or father “disagrees.” 


For such reasons she said, only the cleverest and bold- 
est parents still talk openly to their own children who 
are still in an age when they cannot be expected to use 
discretion in political matters. 


“Religion, too,” she added, “has been turned into a po- 
litical matter.” 


Gunars Cukurs, who spent eight years in Communist 
ruled schools, said Red propaganda was injected in prac- 
tically every course from grammar school on. 


For instance, he said, in the fifth grade the children had 
to solve arithmetic problems like, “A collective farm 
worker in the Soviet Union makes two Rubles per day 
and gets so much additional rations in grain while the 
poor workers in America starve and sleep on benches in 
the parks: how many times higher is the Soviet standard 
of living?” According to the text book, Gunars added, 
the correct answer was four times. 


Wherever possible the teachers were forced to inject 
antireligious slogans in what they taught, and a teacher 
seen at church would lose his job on the spot, said young 
Cukurs, adding that teachers were not even permitted to 
wear wedding rings, since that could be considered a 
“demonstration of reactionary religious traditions.” 


GOOD SHEPHERD HOME FOR AGED 
Blair ; : x 


Nebraska 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 


THE DANISH TRAVEL AGENCY 


Overseas Passenger Bureau, Inc. 


ELSE P. SEHESTED, Gen. Mgr. 


Telephones: 


Circle 5-6146-6147 


TRAVEL TO DENMARK 
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IN THE WOODS 
(Continued from page 13) 


that they were angry because he and 
Marie had picked berries in the swamp. 
They thought they had trespassed on 
property that they, the Indians, had 
always claimed as theirs. They had 
always picked the berries and shot all 
the game they desired with their bows 
and arrows. Now they could see that 
the white men were forcing their way 
in and taking their rights from them. 
Peter tried to explain to them that 
the land was his. He owned the swamp 
and had a right to the berries. It was 
like talking to deaf ears. They neither 
‘could nor would understand him. 
Marie stood inside the window. She 
could see their expressions become 
more and more angry and she disliked 
seeing Peter standing alone with so 
many unfriendly people. Suddenly she 
saw an Indian stoop and pick up a 
deer’s horn from the ground. She 
knew it could stab a man if thrown 
correctly as only the Indians knew 
how. The Indian who held the horn 
looked very dark and threatening. 
Without hesitating Marie walked de- 
liberately out and stood by Peter’s 
side. She looked steadfastly into the 
Indian’s eyes and continued without 
flinching. After a while he let the 
horn fall to the ground, turned and 
walked silently away. His companions 
mumbled and followed him one ‘by one 
until soon Peter and Marie stood alone. 
They looked at each other and 
smiled. “The danger is over for this 
time,” said Peter with relief, “come 
Marie, let’s go in, I’m hungry.” “Yes,” 
said Marie. Then they walked hand 
in hand into the house. “But we two 
won’t pick any more berries this year. 
ANOSSOP It mWaAse—=- 


Hed: 
es oe SS ey ie ee 
WANTED: Housekeeper for 81-year- 


old widower. New, modern, 5 room 
house, all conveniences, Close to 
church and downtown area. State 
qualifications and salary desired. 

K. P. Hundahl 

507 West Front St., 

Blair, Nebraska. 


ANNUAL REPORTS were mailed 
May 27, 1953. DELEGATES bring 
yours to Convention. SUPPLY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND LUTHER 

Spiritus Creator. By Regin Prenter. 
Translated by John M. Jensen. Muh- 
lenberg Press. 311 pages, $3. 

American Lutherans who had diffi- 
culty understanding the report of the 
theological commission of the Lutheran 
World Federation would do well to 
read this book, which is translated 
from the Danish. For here Professor 
Rrenter describes in detail some of the 
emphases that were incorporated in 
that report. 

Was Luther’s concept of the Holy 
Spirit merely traditional? Or did he 
have a radical view of the Spirit’s ac- 
tivity which he revised when the left- 
wing Protestants applied it with great- 
er consistency than he did? What is 
the connection between the Holy Spirit 
and the church? 

With these and similar questions 
Prenter deals by means of that com- 
bination of historical and systematic 
theology that we have come to associ- 
ate with Scandinavian Luther-schol- 
arship. He concludes that Luther’s 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit was not 
merely the repetition of traditional 
dogmatic formulas, as some scholars 
have claimed, but that it was truly an 
essential part of his theology and his 
personal faith. The author is at great 
pains to prove that the conflict with 
left wing Protestantism did not bring 
about a basic shift in Luther’s doctrine, 
though it did compel him to clarify his 
thought and language. A wholesome 
emphasis in Prenter is his interpreta- 
tion of church and Spirit in Luther as 
this was related to his view of the sac- 
raments. 


While at times the book address¢ 
itself to antitheses that’do not exist i 
American thought, it presents insig 
that are highly relevant to the Amer 
can theological conversation. Currel 
discussions of the church in Americ 
have suffered from a lack of the reali 
zation that it is not man, but the Hol: 
Spirit who creates the church and 
works through the church. Even mor 
significant for Americans is Prenter’ 
analysis of what Luther meant by tk 
personal experience of the Holy Spirit 


nt 


from the manifestations of “empirica 
piety.” : 

Several controversies that have agi- 
tated the American churches are ab- 
sent from Prenter’s discussion. Preoc- 
cupied as they are with the problem of 
the authority of the Scriptures, Luth- 
erans will miss the attention to this 
problem that any study of Spirit and 
Word in Luther would naturally evoke 
here. Similarly, the prominence of the 
concepts of common grace and the 
Kingdom of God in American Protes- 
tantism would require an American 
presentation of this theme to take : 
the question of the relation between 
the Holy Spirit and the common life 
outside the organized church. — But 
there is raw material here for an eval- 
uation of the issues, too. 4 

Prenter’s Spiritus Creator is not a 
book for casual reading on the subway. 
But to anyone, layman or cleric, who 
takes the effort to face up to _ it, it 
should prove stimulating and helpful. 


Jaroslav Pelikan 
Concordia Seminary — 


LS 
When in need of a courteous and reliable moving van—regard- 
less of where you are going or where you are from—call or write 
Order from. : 
Mrs. Dan Greeno, College Hill, Blair, Nebraska, Phone 2727, Agent 
for Ford Van Lines, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


Minutes of the a 
1952 Biennial Convention of the oa 
American Lutheran Conference 


Price $1.00 


Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr. 
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